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EDITORIAL COMMENT 853 

the Universal Postal Union, meeting statedly every five years, are in effect 
assemblies of accredited representatives of all nations for legislative purposes. 
These have undoubtedly done more than any other one thing to impress the 
world with the idea that a world union for certain social and political ends 
is a practicable thing. It can no longer be sneered at as impracticable, because 
it exists and has existed as a working force for a whole generation. Every man 
who sends a letter from New York to Tokyo with quick dispatch, for a fee of 
only five cents, knows that he owes this privilege to an international agreement, 
and feels himself by virtue of it a citizen of the world. 1 

The action of the Postmaster-General is to be commended, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be extended to foreign countries generally, for if the 
postal union binds together the nations of the earth intercommunication 
by preventing misunderstanding smooths the path of peace. 

LONDON PEACE CONGRESS 

Times have indeed changed since the year 1815, when David Lowe 
Dodge, of New York, with a few devoted followers, founded the first 
peace society of the world (the New York Peace Society) and Noah 
Worcester organized the Massachusetts Peace Society (December 26, 
1815), nearly a year before the first society in Europe, namely, the 
English Peace Society, formed at London June 14, 1816. The project 
of the dreamer has made its way in the world, and the recent London 
Peace Congress, which met in July — the seventeenth in the series of 
peace congresses held in various lands since 1889 — was composed of dele- 
gates from two hundred and eighty societies, representing twenty-three 
different countries. Not only have the peace societies increased in num- 
ber and influence, but royalty deigns to receive them and wish them 
God-speed in tbeir self-imposed mission. The King and Queen of Great 
Britain, on July 27, 1908, received at Buckingham Palace a deputation 
of the congress, at which time and place Lord Courtnej', no mean figure 
in the political life of his country, stated : 

One common object brings us together — the redemption of the world from 
the curse of international enmity and war, the promotion of legality and up- 
right dealing between the nations, and the desire to bind the peoples of the 
work! together in bonds of confraternity and mutual aid. We rejoice at the 
many signs of the acceptance of these principles in our day and at the successive 
efforts of the enlightened statesmen of the twentieth century to give effect to 
the high ideals which are common attributes of universal religion. 

i Simeon E. Baldwin's " International Congresses and Conferences," American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. I, pp. 567-568. 
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To which His Majesty replied : 

There is nothing from which I derive more sincere gratification than the 
knowledge that my efforts in the cause of international peace and good will 
have not been without fruit, and the consciousness of the generous appreciation 
which they have received both from my own people and from those of other 
countries. Rulers and statesmen can set before themselves no higher aim than 
the promotion of national good understanding and cordial friendship among the 
nations of the world. It is the surest and most direct means whereby humanity 
may be enabled to realize its noblest ideals, and its attainment will ever be the 
object of my own constant endeavors. 

I rejoice to think that your international organization, in which are repre- 
sented all the principal civilized countries of the world, is laboring in the same 
field, and I pray that the blessing of God may attend your labors. 

Not only was the congress received by the King, but it was officially 
entertained by the British Government at a banquet at the Hotel Cecil, 
given by the Eight Honorable Leonard Harcourt on behalf of the Cabinet, 
and at which the Prime Minister, the Lord High Chancellor, and Ambas- 
sador Bryce were present. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the expense of the banquet was defrayed from the new " Interna- 
tional Hospitality Fund," established by the present enlightened Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Eight Honorable David Lloyd-George, for 
the promotion of friendly relations with other countries. 

At the banquet the speaker of the evening was the present Prime 
Minister, the Eight Honorable H. H. Asquith, who, in a manly and 
straightforward manner, pointed out that armaments are no safeguard 
against war ; that they " are intended to be used. They do not exist for 
ornament and display. They are intended to be used, and at some 
moment, by the sudden outburst, possibly the accidental fit of passion, 
they will be let loose upon the world." After calling attention to the 
necessity of providing for national security, he continued : " The plain 
fact remains that there is at this moment no enterprise in the world 
more worthy of the efforts and of the energies of good men than to devise 
some practicable means not only in minimizing the risks of an inter- 
national quarrel, but in providing a rational substitute for the arbitra- 
ment of arms." The Prime Minister then pointed out the directions 
" in which real progress has been made and may in the future still fur- 
ther be made. The first is in the growth of international agree- 
ments. I say agreements, and not alliances; for alliances, offensive 
and defensive, are sometimes rather hindrances than helps to peace. 
The class of agreements to which I am referring consists of those which 
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provide, first of all, for a healthy and business-like process of give and 
take for the adjustment of existing difficulties, which go on to demarcate 
and define spheres of influence and interest, which further promote and 
develop unfettered commercial intercourse and which look ahead and seek 
to avert in advance the possibilities of future conflict." The speaker 
then proceeded to " what is not less important, namely, the substitution, 
where differences exist — and where they can not be composed by negotia- 
tion and agreement — the substitution of what I may call international 
litigation for the barbarous methods of slaughter and conquest." 

Mr. Asquith thereupon stated the recognized difficulties of international 
litigation in the following measured sentences : 

First of all, there is the preliminary difficulty of constituting a tribunal of 
adequate authority, which will command universal respect. There is next the 
serious difficulty of defining by what principle of law and procedure its deci- 
sions shall be governed. Again, a more serious difficulty still is the problem of 
bringing within the effective scope of its jurisdiction quarrels which seem 
to touch the honor and let loose the passions of a proud and independent 
people. And, finally — perhaps most difficult of all — you have got to find some 
mode of execution by which real effect can be given to its judgments. I have 
put these difficulties before you, but without in any way minimizing cr dis- 
paraging tteir value, with the expressions of my own opinion that they are 
all of them difficuties which, with good will and honest purpose, can be overcome. 

And to effectuate these laudable purposes Mr. Asquith declared: 

The main thing is that nations should get to know and to understand one 
another. When I say that half the quarrels arise through the want of such 
understanding, I am grossly understating the case. The notion that there are 
hereditary antagonisms which it is almost a point of honor to cherish; the 
notion that there are natural antipathies which must from time to time find 
outlet in carnage and destruction — these pernicious superstitions, for such 
they are, need to be eradicated from the minds not only of children, but grown 
men and of whole communities. 

And, finally, the Prime Minister of the country which is not only the 
most powerful force for peace, but which has submitted more cases than 
any one country to arbitration, concluded : 

I am glad to say, as we all recognize, that there are many forces which are 
moving with us in that direction — travel; increased communication between 
the different peoples of the world; international trade and the spread of edu- 
cation, which in these days one may almost say without exaggeration has made 
the literature and the ideas of each nation the common property of all. Then 
there are the churches, to whom I ventured the other day, as a very humble 
layman, to address an admonition. Is there anywhere in the whole sphere of 
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their activity a better or a more fruitful opportunity than here to induce them 
to think less of the differences which divide them and more of the simple text 
of the Gospel message, of which they are the bearers? But above all and beyond 
all, it is in the devoted and unremitting efforts of men like many of those whom 
I see around me to-night — idealists, and yet workers, like our lamented friend, 
Randal Cremer, whom we all miss to-night; it is in the devoted and patient 
efforts of the apostles and emissaries of peace, all cooperating in different 
countries to the same beneficent end, that we find the best and the strongest 
hope of what in my heart I believe to be the greatest of all reforms — the 
establishment of peace upon earth. 

It will be noted that the Premier dealt in a very general way with the 
question of disarmament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Eight 
Honorable David Lloyd-George, in his address to the congress, devoted 
himself to this question, and from his admirable speech on this occasion 
the following paragraphs are quoted in order to show the progress of the 
movement inaugurated by Dodge and Worcester in this country and 
championed by the dreamers of dreams and the meek and humble in all 
parts of the world : 

It really seems incredible, when you begin to reflect upon it, that it should 
be necessary in the twentieth century of the Christian era to hold a meeting 
in a civilized country to protest against an expenditure by Christian communi- 
ties of £400,000,000 a year upon preparing one nation to kill another. It is still 
more amazing that the leaders of opinion should be more engrossed on the per- 
fecting and rendering more deadly of the machinery of human slaughter than 
upon setting up some tribunal for the peaceful adjustment of disputes. 

If one statesman has a dispute with another he settles it by arbitration or 
conference, but the moment he undertakes to settle for other people he at once 
resorts to the machinery of assassination. But why? Do the nations hate each 
other? In Germany there are a number of people who produce beet. They sell 
masses of it to us. Why should they kill their best customers? That is the 
worst way of getting on in business. We buy £10,000,000 of goods from Ger- 
many. Why should they kill us ? They buy about £30,000,000 of goods from us. 
Well, really, when a man comes to your shop like this you don't knock him down 
with a cannon ball. That is not the way to increase your trade. It is time to 
exercise a little more common sense. 

And yet, while we are buying and selling peaceably, Germans to us and we 
to Germans, profiting by each other's trade, we are building ships and arming 
to fight. Why- do nine-tenths of these disputes come ? Nine-tenths of these dis- 
putes arise from misunderstanding of each other's motives. There are people 
in this country in a very exalted position and of great experience firmly under 
the impression that Germany means to attack us. There are people in Ger- 
many equally convinced that we are preparing to attack them. From fear of 
each other we are arming and rushing into the very quarrel we are afraid of. 
We have exactly the same state of things with France: I was very interested 
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to read one of the speeches of Richard Cobden delivered in 1853 at a peace meet- 
ing in Manchester. I advise you to read that speech. There is not an argument 
they advance about Germany now that they did not advance about France then. 

There has not been a new scare invented for sixty years. The only thing 
that is real is the expenditure. We say, in order to secure ourselves against 
invasion, we must have a two-power standard navy. Look at the position of 
Germany. Her army is to her what our navy is to us — the sole defense against 
invasion. She has not a two-power standard. She may have a larger army 
than either of her neighbors, but any combination of them could pour in a larger 
number of troops. Would not we be frightened? Would not we arm? Of 
course we would. Germany is frightened for a reason that would have fright- 
ened us. What is wanted is a clearing* up of misconceptions. It is deplorable 
that two great progressive communities like Germany and Britain should not 
be able to establish a good understanding. We have done it with France, with 
Russia, and the United States of America. * * * 

We spend in this country every year £60,000,000 of money on preparing for 
war. What a stupendous waste is that! What might have been done you 
can each imagine for yourself in trade, commerce, in improvement in the con- 
ditions of the people, in their enlightenment, in their development, in the gen- 
eral alleviation of suffering, and in raising the people above the level of despair. 
But are not there plenty worse enemies to fight than Germany — intemperance, 
ignorance, vice, and that most dread of all invaders that sooner of later reaches 
every home? Are the dominions of death not wide enough that nations should 
spend £400,000,000 on extending them? There were crusades in the Middle 
Ages, where princes and nations dropped their feuds and abandoned their quar- 
rels for some great purpose. There are nobler purposes awaiting princes and 
peoples to-day. Let them cast aside suspicion, quarrels, and feuds, and unite 
in redeeming humanity from the quagmire into which millions have sunk in 
misery and despair. 

The First Hague Peace Conference unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tion "that the restriction of military charges, which are at present a 
heavy burden on the world, is extremely desirable for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of mankind ; " and expressed the " wish that 
the governments, taking into consideration the proposals made at the 
conference, may examine the possibility of an agreement as to the limita- 
tion by land and sea, and of war budgets." It is true that the limitation 
of armaments was not seriously considered at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, although the subject was kept alive by the following resolution : 

The Second Peace Conference confirms the resolution adopted by the con- 
ference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of military burdens; and in view 
of the fact that military burdens have considerably increased in nearly all coun- 
tries since the said year, the conference declares that it is highly desirable for 
governments to undertake again the serious examination of this question. 
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The resolutions, however, have not been without effect, and the speech 
of the enlightened Chancellor of the Exchequer shows that the govern- 
ments of the world are indeed examining the question of limitation of 
armaments not merely in international conferences, but in public meet- 
ings as well as in the privacy of the cabinet. 

WILLIAM RANDAL CREMER 

In the recent address of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the late 
"William Eandal Cremer was referied to as a "patient and devoted 
apostle of peace," whose loss he, in common with the friends of peace, 
deplored. It has been stated that the peace societies have grown and 
acquired influence in high places. It is interesting to note that a lecture 
on peace converted the future Sir Eandal Cremer to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration while a mere lad and a carpenter's apprentice. 

The founder of the Interparliamentary Union was born in very humble 
circumstances in the year 1838, at Pareham, in Hampshire, England, 
where his father was a herald painter. It is stated in the London Times 
(July 23, 1908) that at a later period he " once told the House of Com- 
mons that his mother had only five or six shillings a week on which to 
keep herself, her son, and her two daughters. The two-pound loaf then 
cost eight pence, and every night the mother had to calculate whether it 
was possible for the family to have any supper, and the decision was 
generally against it." 

Apprenticed to a carpenter, he worked at his trade for some twenty 
years and was one of the founders of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters, but during all this time his mind was busy with peace and the 
means whereby it might be brought about and maintained. A laborer 
and a friend of labor, he saw that the triumph of the North in our civil 
war was the triumph of free labor and he cooperated with John Bright 
and the other friends of freedom in Great Britain to enlist the sympathy 
of labor for the North, even although the lack of cotton closed the mills 
and reduced the workmen to idleness and starvation. In the same way 
in the year 1870, during the Franco-German war, Mr. Cremer threw the 
weight of his influence to force England to a policy of neutrality when a 
large section of the British public urged the Government to side against 
France in the controversy. He organized for this purpose the Work- 
men's Peace Association, and when at the close of the war another section 
of the public wished the Government to intervene in behalf of France his 



